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From Evening Readings in History. 


DRESS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PERSIANS, 


Persepolis was one of the celebrated cities of Per- 
sia, and formerly known by the name of Elymais. It 
is now distinguished only by its ruins and monuments. 
Numerous plates have been published of them, and 
without these, no description can be striking, of the 
grand portals, halls, columns, and sculptered orna- 
ments of temples, which astonish the traveller, amid 
weeds, rubbish, and decay. One palace has been 
particularly admired, and its inscriptions have afforded 
much study for the learned antiquarian. Persepolis is 
now called Istakar. 

[cpr hen ic the present capital of Persia. Tt issitua- 
ted on the River Zenderud, which rises among the 
mountaius of Galabat. It is surrounded by low walls 
in bad repair, and its streets are narrow, crooked, and 
ill-paved. Its circuit including the suburbs, is about 
24 miles, and its inhabitants 600,000. The royal 
square, and grand market, the palaces, mosques, and 
public bath are magnificent and splendid. 

Its canals, and the lofty plantations of plane-trees 
on each side of the streets, add greatly to its beauty. 
The royal square is surrounded with a canal, con- 
structed with bricks, and cemented with black mortar, 
which in time becomes harder than free-stone. The 
royal mosque is at the south end of this square; its 
portico is richly ornamented with a great number of 
figures in azure and gold, and the whole is inlaid with 
enamelled squares, having a frieze around it of the 
same materials. The royal palace is five miles in com- 
pass, and its grand portico is built toa great height with 
porphyry. 

Ispahan is said to be encompassed by 1460 villages, 
the inhabitants of which subsist chiefly on their manu- 
factures of silk and wool. Its environs are pleasant, 
and diversified with mountain scenery. ‘The complex- 
ion of the Persians is rather fair, with a tint of olive. 
They have black hair, high forehead, and the form of 
the countenance frequently oval. ‘The men are strong 
and robust, and fond of martial exercises. They shave 
the head, but the beard is sacred, and an” objedt of 
careful atttention. : 

The Persians seldom have a fire in their apartments, 
but in cold weather fol! themselves in a fur pelisse, 
which is a large robe of fine crimson cloth, lined with 
shawls or velvet. The dress of the womenin winter is a 
close bodied robe of velvet, fastened in front with large 
gold buttons, and a large black turban, over which a 
Cashmere shawl is gracefully thrown, so as to answer 
the purposes of a veil. 

The Persians rise with the sun, and having said the 
prayers which the Mahometan religion requires, take 
a cup of coffee or some fruit, and apply themselves to 
the business of the day. At eleven they have their 
breakfast, and at nine, their dinner, or principal meal, 
which usually consists of boiled rice, mutton and fowls 
variously dressed, vegetables, fruits, cakes, eggs and 
sweetmeats. Wine,they never taste before company, but 
are said to be intemperately fond of it in private. 

A late writer describes the Persians as “ a remarka- 
bly handsome race of men, brave, capable of enduring 
astonishing fatigue, hospitable, patient in adversity 


, affable to strangers, highly polished in their manners, 
agreeable and entertaining as companions, but pro- 
foundly versed in all the arts of hypocrisy. Haughty 
to their inferiors, obsequious to their superiors; cruel, 
treacherous, and avaricious; they seem often to be 
devoid of faith, friendship, gratitude or honor.” 
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WARRATIY E. 


From the London Youth’s Magazine. 


‘SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


Happy and faithful servant! thus to receive the 
commendation of thy Lord. And wherefore shall 
the memorial of her be told wheresoever the gos- 
pel is preached? Is it not that they who receive 
that gospel, may admire her simple and tender 
love to the Redeemer; or rather admire and adore 
Him, whose excellent gift it was? Is it not that 
they may behold, how acceptible to their Lord is 
the affection of his grateful children? Is it not 
that they may go and do likewise? Perhaps, 
however, some of my young friends, have never 
applied these thoughts to the daily occurrences of 
life; have never examined what proportion power, 
inclination, and accomplishment, bear to each 
other in their own case. 

I do not know that I can better illustrate the 
subject, than by describing one day out of a few, 
which I spent some time since, with a widower 
and his family, to whom I am distantly related. 
He was naturally amiable, and his affections 
seemed drawn out with double tenderness towards 
his youthful charge, since they had been deprived 
of maternal endearments. He gave them some- 
times too much latitude; yet a powerful check 
was always at hand, in the strong love they felt 
towards him. They lived in a village, at so con- 
venient a distance from the metropolis, that the 
master of the house could daily attend on a large 
commercial concern, while his children enjoyed 
the advantages of the country, and he was still able 
to close the day in his own domestic circle. 

It was the morning after I reached , when, 
at half-past seven precisely, the loud tongue of an 
enormous bell gave notice to all parts of the house, 
that it was an hour of universal importance.— 
‘*The season of family worship!” I concluded; 
as taking my Bible in my hand, I issued forth. 
Two of the young ladies were proceeding from 
their chambers, still tying a cap or an apron; the 
eldest son was calling in haste for his slippers; 
the little girls, with their governess, were walking 
down stairs very orderly; and the little boys 
scampering in from the garden, wiping their glow- 
ing faces, and stroking the glossy locks which 
were somewhat rumpled by the morning breezes. 
‘‘ Whither so fast, little troop?” I enquired. 
‘*Q papa will be waiting,” was the reply; and in 
an instant we were in the breakfast room. But 
no servants, alas! were assembled; and (my soli- 
tary one excepted) no Bibles were brought. Ma- 
ria, the eldest daughrer, was quietly seated at the 
table with every preparation for breakfast com- 
plete. My friend had just pulled on his boots;— 








and after patting one little head and another, de- 
sired them to seat themselves quickly. Then, 
glancing an eye on the Bible which I was deposi- 
ting on a side-table, a slight blush passed over 
his countenance, for he was not a man who made 
no profession of religion. ‘‘Ah, that is the chief 
evil,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ that attends the separation 
of business and home. It would be unreasonable 


to require my family to meet at so early an hour, 
and therefore, I am obliged to forego morning 
devotion; but lately Maria has conducted it, and 
I certainly feel more satisfied.” 

‘* But still you lose the pleasure of leading your 


























household to a throne of grace; the confidence 
with which you would leave them in the hands of 
their heavenly Guardian; and the refreshment of 
spirit which would accompany you to the scene of 
your daily employments. Besides which, I have 
always observed, that the spirit of morning devo- 
tion, ascending from the ,united family to their 
common Father, is generally followed by a spirit 
efdomestic harmony during the rest of the day. 
Regarded as one in the most important sease, the 
head and members of such an household, find a 
cement more strong and lasting, than any which 
earthly interests can offer.” 

‘* That is all true,” replied Mr. Merton, ‘‘ and 
nothing but necessity should make me forego 
these advantages. We must assemble at the 
latest by seven, and it is almost more than you can 
do,” he added, looking round on the young peo- 
ple, ‘‘ to meet me at half-past.” 

**T would gladly come at any hour, dear papa,” 
said Maria, blushing, ‘‘ to enjoy communion with 
my earthly and my heavenly Father.” 

‘**T believe you wonld; but when that is said, 
all is said.” 

‘*O papa,” observed Edward drily,‘‘ you could 
depend upon seeing me at the last minute, let 
that be whenever it might.” 

Mr. Merton shook his head, with a somewhat 
mournful smile. 

‘‘And as for us, papa,” cried little George, 
whose bright black eyes always showed that he 
was taking a lively part in every discussion, ‘‘we 
might just as well come here first, and have the 
more play after breakfast. What a long game 
we should have beiore lessons!) And i wink we 
should be gainers; because, you know, papa, you 
would have but little time, and could not read so 
long as sister does.”’ 

As George uttered these words, his father ab- 
solutely started; and the unequivocal expression 
of his countenance was,—Alas! how have I neg- 
lected my children. He turned, however, to the 
little boy, with a mild, serious look, and said— 

** Never, George, Iet me hear you speak of 
prayer again in such a manner. We should be 
grateful to the Most High, for permitting us to 
approach Him, and not think ourselves gainers 
when the privilege is cut short.” 

George looked puzzled.—‘‘ But papa, it is not 


of so much consequence to you as going to Lon-- 


don, is it? Well, the other morning when it look- 
ed so cloudy, we wanted to sow our flower-seeds, 
that the rain might water them, and that was our 
business, you know; but, before reading was 
done, it rained pouring. Are you angry with 
me, dear papa?” continued the little chatterer. 
‘* 1 did not mean to talk like a naughty boy; but 
I heard the servants say is 

‘* George,”’ said his sister, ‘‘ when do you mean 
to take your milk and water? I have been hold- 
ing it out to you for this long while. The bread 
and butter plate is almost empty, and you have 
only had one piece.” 

Mr. Merton gave his daughter an affectionate 
look, which said very plainly, ‘*‘ Thank you, Ma- 
ria.” And then, after a pause, to fill up which I 
made an awkward attempt, he added, ‘I trust, my 
children, you will never find your father unwilling 
to acknowledge himself wrong, when convinced 
of it. It is what I require from you, and I wish 
to set you the example. It must be as evident 
to you as to myself, that I have erred in this mat- 
ter. To-morrow, if life be spared, we begin the 
day as it ought to be begun; and may we all 
henceforward give to God, to our souls, and to 
eternity, the first place in our time and in our 
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hearts,—papa has been mistaken,” he continued, 
stroking George’s head with some emotion; ‘fand 
the wrong impression made on his little boy’s 
mind especially shews him so. For want of suf- 
ficient consideration he has loved your bodies too 
well, and your souls too little; and has deemed 
that impossible, which is far from being so. You 
and I will have some talk when I return; and 
endeavor to discover how we should speak, and 
feel, and act, respecting prayer. And remember, 
to-morrow we must 

‘* Shake off dull sleep, and early rise, 

To pay our morning sacrifice.” 

A tear started to the child’s eye, as he saw one 





tremble in his parent’s; he looked round, and 
wondered what it all meant. But by this time I 


I found was no stranger to the family. Miss 
Black’s servant called for Caroline’s subscription 


to some local object; but Caroline ‘‘had no change, ; 


could not go to seek Maria, and must trouble 
James to call again.”” So Miss Black was hin- 
dered in closing her accounts; and the servant, 
whose time was really important, after having been 





‘ted domestic arrangements, returned to Caroline 
and Jane, that they might all spend some time, in 
attention to those studies and accomplishments 
which their parent wished them to prosccute. The 
school-room was next visited by her, and the dear 
little ones encouraged or admonished accordin 

to their need. After this, we met to take the re- 


the whole round, must come the greater part of freshment a late dinner rendered necessary; and 


the distance again, for one subscription. Jane 
was a visitor for a benevolent society, and I hope, 
on the whole, a well-disposed girl; yet, when a 
poor woman sent word this morning, that she was 
very ill, and would be very thanktul if Miss Jane 
would visit and read4o her; she replied, ‘‘ Why, 
I think I had better send her the money now; for 
I can’t well go out yet, and by and bye, I am 


_ by two o’clock, Maria was ready to take her ac- 
_customed walk to the village, where accompanied 
by her sisters or not as they liked best, she usual- 
ly spent two hours in the pleasures of friendship 
‘the calls of civility, or offices of kindness and 
‘charity. How she was eccupied this morning J 
know hot; but the general nature of her employ- 
‘ments was such, that when the eye saw, then it 


had recovered my conversational powers; and, | perstiaded it will be too hot; you may say I will 
having raised my heart in thankfulness to that |call soon.’ Thus was frittered away, an oppoitu- 
holy and blessed Spirit, who convinces of sin,— | nity of instructing soul, which, perhaps, by to- 
restores the soul, and leads it in paths of righte-| morrow might be in eternity! ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
ousness for his name’s sake, I turned the discourse | hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
to other subjects, till we were interrupted by the | George and his little brothers ran off to the gar- 
loud blast of the horn, which soon announced that | den, the first moment they were set at liberty ;— 
the stage was near at hand. but it would have been more for their udvantage 
And who is there I thought, (as I marked his | and comfort, had they perfected themselves in 
affectionate farewell glance towards the children, | lessons for one quarter of an hour, and then gone 
whose minds he had been injuring, while he would; to play with hearts at ease. It is pleasant to 
have died to serve them,) who is there, that has, trace in the workings of an infant mind something 
not at times laid a flattering unction to his soul;| of that conscientious: spirit which cannot rest 
and pleaded necessity for some neglect of duty, satisfied while duty is neglected. For even a child 
which really sprang from lukewarmness in him-| is known by his doings; and if early influenced 


blessed her; and when the ear heard, it gave wit- 
ness to her. But lest I should become tedious, I 
will only add, that through the remainder of the 
day, which was spent in the domestic circle, I 
beheld her amiable, useful, affectionate and happy; 
ready to serve or to oblige; desirous to receive 
and impart both knowledge and entertainment.— 
Indeed, as her father once observed, ‘‘ she seem- 
ed their sheet-anchor on all occasions, ‘ pleased 
in the calm, unshaken in the storm,’ and intuitive- 
ly doing every thing in the most acceptable man- 
ner.”’ When I retired for the night, I could not 
help exclaiming, though it was a thought in which 
my young friend would have been far from join- 


self, and false indulgence to others? How start-; 
ling the enquiry in such circumstances. Have I 
done what 1 could; all that I could?—Again I 
admired the candour and humility manifested by 
my friend. it was the mark of a sincere heart 
and noble mind. When we have displeased our 
Lord, never shall we recover peace, without full 
confession, and departure from evil; when we 
have misled others never shall we find true rest, 
till we use every means for repairing the lamented 
mischief. The path of acknowledgement may be 
painful and humiliating, but it is the only one 
that can yet conduct to usefulness; nor until the 
wanderer enter unreservedly upon it, can he re- 
ceive the commendation, ‘*‘ He hath done what he 
could.” 

When the season of family devotion was over, 
in which, with a deepened sense of its importance 
we now engaged, we each addressed ourselves to 
our several avocations, and having had my mind 
lately drawn to the text already quoted, 1 could 
not help thinking in the review of the day, how 
little we could say respecting either our common 
or spiritual engagements; or our endeavors to 
benefit ourselves and others,‘‘ we have done what 
we could.” 

A young friend had promised to call Edward for 
an early ride, so he walked tothe window, expecting 
him every minute. Full half an hour elasped, 
however, before he arrived; and the youth de- 
clared, ‘‘ it was most provoking to be obliged to 
waste all that time, when there were so many 
things he should be glad to do.””, Among the many 
things, there were probably some, which it would 
have been useless to begin, expecting so soon to 
be called; but I wondered who obliged him to let 
all the interesting books remain shut which occu- 
pied both table and book-case. How excellent 
is the advice, given by the late Rev. Thomas 
Scot, ‘* that we should be careful to fill up each 
parenthesis of time.” 

Nor was I myself without blame., I had a let- 








ter to write; but, as the little girls formed an en- 
gaging group, instead of retiring to my own room, 
I sat down at the table beside them. Conse- 
quently, my employment took twice as long as 
was necessary; and a letter, which ought to have 
been acceptible and useful to my correspondent, 
proved scarcely worth having. In reflecting on 
the circumstance, I thought there is much wisdom 
in choosing the best time and place for whatever 
matter we may have in hand; and also in not 
making the vain attempt, to pay attention to two 
things at once. 

Indolence, with its companion procrastination, 





by right principles and habits, there is reason to 
hope, that ‘‘when he is old, he will not depart 
from them.” 

Even the governess, I thought, might have 
managed better. In general she walked with the 


children at thishour; but to-day the walk was omit- | 


ted, because Miss Arnold wished to finish a cap, 
which had been a long while on hand. This im- 
portant finish was the addition of a tedious trim- 
ing, that, in my opinion, destroyed its simplicity 
and elegance; for simple and elegant are terms so 
united in my mind, that I can scarcely use them 
apart. I looked at the lady as she departed to 
her self-imposed task; and could not help thinking, 
how much more the glow of health which she 
might have acquired, would have increased her 
loveliness, than this same ornament, which, by 
adding to her many sedentary hours, would leave 
her at the close of the day, more than usually 
flushed and tired. It is a secret worth knowing, 
how much may be gained in time, temper, and 
character, by giving no more than its due consid- 
eration to dress. 

But I fear my readers may be ready to deem 
me censorious, and to enquire whether no one 
can please me. Yes, there was one who pleased 
me more than all the rest, myself included; and 
that was Maria. Her very appearance delighted 
me. Her apparel, plain and genteel, was evident- 
ly the choice of good taste, without study or soli- 
citude. She did not invest dress with sufficient 
importance, to affect any unnecessary precise- 
ness; and, as she was always far from the ex- 
tremes of fashion, her garments could last unalter- 
ed through their natural term, without any fear 
of being singular. They were always such, as 
she could adjust quickly, and without assistance; 
yet so carefully, that she at all times‘appeared a 
perfect model of neatness, The same love of or- 
der was visiblethroughout; and she would complete 
many a little undertaking, ere another could have 
found the necessary implements. Gentle and 


ing, ‘‘ Sutely she hath done what she could.” 
Reader! ask thyself often in the course of the 
day, ‘‘ Am I doing the best my circumstances al- 
low?” and never close thine eyes in sleep, till thou 
hast ingenuously answered the inquiry, ‘‘ Have I 
{done what I could?” S. S. S. 
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THE CROCODILE, 

_The Crocodile is a natural inhabitant of the 
Nile and other Asiatic and African rivers; of en- 
ormous, voracity and strength, as well as fleetness 
in swimming; attacks mankind, and the largest 
animals, with most daring impetuosity; when ta- 
ken by means of a powerful net, will often over- 
turn the boats that surround it,—has_proportion- 
ally the largest mouth of all monsters whatever: 
moves both its jaws equally, the upper of which 
has not less than forty, and the lower thirty-eight 
sharp, but strong and massy teeth; and is fur- 
nished with a coat of mail so scaly and callous, as 
to resist the force of a musket ball in every 
except under the belly. 

The following extract of a letter from an Amer- 
icar gentleman in Manilla, dated October 6, 1831 
gives a graphic view of the strength and size of 
the Crocodile: ‘*I have recently been sick, but 
have passed a month in the country, and am en- 


part, 


quiet, and never in a bustle, few had any idea of tirely recovered. I resided on a large plantation 


her performances or her value. From such duties 
as expose to opposition, she would probably have 
shrunk; but religion being established in her 
heart, furnished at once both motive, guide, and 
power. As a spring within, it regulated all; un- 
ostentatious itself, yet constantly seen in its ef- 
fects; and to whatever point it turned, her simple 
heart and ready hand turned with it. On the day 
now passing in review, I have already noticed her, 





family devotion. She then gave what directions 
were needful to the servants, and having comple- 


on the lake, about thirty miles in the interior. and 
was treated with the utmost attention and hospi- 
tality. I hunted deer and wild boar with much 
success--my last operation in the sporting line was 
no less than killing an alligator or crocodile;— 
which for a year or two before had infested a vil- 
lage on the borders of the lake, taking off horses 
and cows, and sometimes a man. Having under- 
stood that he had killed a horse a day or two 


early at the breakfast table, and the leader of before, and had taken him into a smalj river, I 
proceeded to the spot; which was distant, accom- 
panied by my host, closed the mouth of the river 
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with strong nets, and attacked the huge brute 
with guns and spears. After something of a 
desperate battle, we succeeded in driving him 


against the nets, where, being considerably ex- | an 
hausted by the wounds he had received from balls | said, the river came back again. 


and lances, he got entangled, was dragged on 
shore, and the ‘‘ coup de. grace’’ given to him. 
He measured twenty feet in length and from 
eleven to thirteen feet in circumference, the 
smallest part being eleven and the largest thir- 
teen. The head alone weighed two hundred and 
seventy five pounds. Ele had nearly the whole 
of the horse in him, and the capture has caused con- 
siderable sensation, not only on the field of battle, 
but at Manilla, none of equal size having been 
before seen; and it is rarely that any of small 
size are taken.’’—Robinson’s Calmet. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. | 








From the Sanday School Journal. 
Letter to Sabbath School Children. 
' Wethersfield, Conn., June 13th, 1833. 
My Dear Youne Frienps,—It is just a year 
to-day since I wrote to youlast. Some, to whom 
I then wrote, will never read any more letters. 
They are dead. If you would see them, you 
must look for them in the cold grave. Were you 
to find them there, they could not look upon you, 
nor speak to you, nor hear what yousaid. They 
will not come back to you. Soon you will be as 
lifeless asthey. Ask your teachers, and they will 
tell you how to live, so that you may die in peace, 
and be happy for ever. 


| 





When I wrote to you before, I told you about 


was lost.””. His master told him that the river 
was not lost, but would come again in the spring. 
So, all winter Guinea kept watching the river, 
and in the spring, sure enough, as his master had 
I asked him 
one day why he had never learnt to read? 
reply was, ‘‘ Massa no let me. 
ea know too much already.” 
Sometimes I have thoughts about this old man, 
which makes me feel serious. If I write some of 
these thoughts you will feel serious too. “This 
man has a soul. He isa sinner, and will soon 
live in eternity. He does not show signs of be- 
ing a Christian. Hisheartishard. Conscience, 
that which sometimes stings so in the bosom of 
Sabbath school children, when they do wrong, 
this conscience, in this aged man, seems to be 
seared. He does not know much, and cannot 
be made to understand much about religion. O, 
my young friends, had he, when a boy, been 
blessed like some of you, how unlike what he is 
he might have been! But poor old man, when a 
youth he had no parents to pray for him, no school 
to goto. No fond mother gave him good advice 
—no Sabbath school teacher tried to lead him to 


Massa say Guin- 


‘the Saviour. For more than a hundred years he 


has been in ignorance, a slave or aprisoner. And 
now soon he must die. When he is about to go 
the way of all the earth, there will be no one 
near to call him husband, or brother, or son. 
Still, my young friends, I do not ask you to weep 
for this man. Your tears can do him no good. 
But if you have not repented of your own sins, 
and turned to the Lord, I do ask you to weep for 
ourselves. Unless you give your heart to the 


the youngest person here in prison, who had been | [ord, who made you, you cannot be happy. It is 


toa Sabbath school, and had a good education. | 
In this letter, I will tell you something about the 
oldest person in prison, who has never been to a 
Sabbath ‘school, and does not know his letters. 
This man is thought to be about one hundred and 
fifteen years old. His skin is as black as jet. 
He was born in Africa. We call his name Guin- 
ea. Hie has been so wicked, that he has been 
kept already, more than twenty years in prison, 
and he must stay as long ashe lives. The hair 
upon his head has turned white. 

On both his cheeks are scars, caused by gashes, 
which were cut on purpose, when he was young. 
He says it is the custom in the country where he 
came from, to cut the cheeks of the children to 
make them look more beautiful! 

When Guinea opens his mouth, he shows a 
beautiful set of teeth. Not one in front is want- 
ing; not one has begun to decay. When he 
walks he moves with a tottering step, his knees 
bend inwards, and almost strike together. 

Ihave told you how the oldest man in prison 
looks. Now let me tell you how he talks. He 
has a pleasant voice; his eyes, and his lips, and 
hands, all help his voice to let one know what he 
means, when he speaks. He remembers what 
he saw and heard when he was young, much bet- 
ter than any thing that has taken place since he 
has been old. He likes to talk about Africa. 
‘Tis a pleasant country, he says. The people 
there, when they don’t get angry and fight, are 
very kind. They do not know much about God. 
If 1 should go to his country, to teach the people 
about God, he thinks they would run away from 
me, and not hear. His own words are—‘‘ You 
go there, they run. They no know you, you got 
pale face. They ’fraid pale faces.” 

When young, Guinea was taken prisoner by 
men of his own color, carried to the sea coast, 
and sold as aslave to white men. The white men 
put him, with many others of his color, in a large 
ship. Fora long time he thought the white men 
Were going to eat them. He could not think 
what else could be done with so many. 

When he arrived in America, he was taken to 
Middletown, in Connecticut. Atthistime he had 
hever seen any snow, nor ice. One day, about 
the beginning of winter, the Connecticut river 
froze over, ‘Phis gave Guinea great concern. 





He ran to his master and said that “the river 








your duty, and safety now to choose the Lord for | 


your portion. You may die while you are young. 
If you live till you are old, you will remember 
best what took place when you were young.— 
Can it give you pleasure, when old, to think, that 
the bright days of your youth were spent in sin? 
Believe me, my dear young friends, if you run 
the risk of living till you are old, without relig- 
ion, your minds will have become so weak, your 
hearts so hard, and your wicked habits so formed, 
that it is nearly certain you will not be among 
those good and happy scholars who enter the 
kingdom of heaven. I am your friend, 
G. Barrer, 
Chaplain of Connecticut State Prison. 








THE NURSERY. 








From the London Teacher’s Offering. 
WHY RISE SO EARLY? 

This was the question of a little boy who was 
very fond of his bed; and when his parents were 
round the breakfast table, and rang the bell for 
family worship, before they partook of their morn- 
ing repast. John had been indulging this sloth- 
ful habit, and had just hurried out of bed; he 
could scarcely get his clothes on, when the bell 
summoned him to family prayer; he had not time 
to wash, comb, brush, nor perform any of those 
neat and cleanly habits so essential to good health 
and good humour; he had not time to present his 
thanksgivings to God for the mercies of the past 
night, nor to supplicate his favor through the day, 
nor to read one verse in his Bible, or daily texts, 
or dew-drops, or to repeat a verse of a hymn, nor 
to take a walk in the pleasant garden and hear the 
birds chant their morning song. When John was 
reproved for this indolent habit, he very rudely 
and inconsiderately replied, Why must I rise so 
early? I have time enough to get my work done 
before night. His father remonstrated with him. 
** My dear boy, you speak very thoughtlessly ; 
we wish you to rise early because it is conducive 
to health and cheerfulness, and prevents a waste 
of your precious time, and have an opportunity of 
improving your mind, and get a gaod habit which 
may continue with you through life. In a short 
time, we intend to apprentice you to some steady 


His | 


reputable subsistence for yourself through life.” 
His parents had observed the painful effects of 
indolence; and though John was often repeating, 
Why rise so early? they insisted upon his having 
the morning air, till, at length, he found a pleas- 
ure in it; and when he was placed out with an 


‘industrious master in a pleasant market-town, he 


took a pride in having the shop open first in the 
morning; and by his early habits acquired a consid- 
erable degree of knowledge before he commenced 
business, and was respected as one of the most in- 
telligent young men in the place. See the char- 
acter ofasluggard, my young friends, finely drawn 
by Solomon in Proverbs xxiv. 3C—34; and guard 
against indolence. 





Reuben, the Dilatory Boy. 

Do you know Reuben, who lives at that large 
farm house we passed yesterday a few miles from 
London? I met a lad going thence last Saturday 
morning in great haste running to the black- 
smith’s. I accosted him thus—What now, Reu- 
ben; has any accident happened at the farm? 
No Sir; only I engaged to execute a little work 
for a neighbor this week; as it was not much, I 
did not trouble myself about it till last night; then 
I set to work in earnest, and broke my tool; and 
if I cannot have it repaired instantly, I must 
forfeit my word, and disappoint my friend. Good 
day, Sir, for laminahurry. Unfortunately, the 
blacksmith was too much like Reuben in his hab- 
its of procrastination, for he usually left much of 
his work to finish on Saturday; and often had an 
article lying about his shop to be repaired for 
three months which could have been done in three 
minutes; however, he promised Reuben he would 
repair his tool in half an hour; and, in about that 
time, I saw Reuben again, running to the black- 
smith in breathless haste, but presently returned, 
quite cast down, for the blacksmith informed him 
he should not have time to do that little job for 
him that day, as he had so many affairs in hand. 
After a few minutes, away ran Reuben again 
panting for breath, to borrow a tool of his neigh- 
bor; in his haste, he did not examine it, but 
brought it home quite pleased that he had pro- 
cured one; when he went to use it, behold it was 
so out of repair that it was useless. Poor Reu- 
ben’s half hours were passing away very rapidly. 
Again he implored the smith to have compassion 
on him, and repair his tool; for it was ‘‘ only the 
screw that wanted mending, and he could soon 
do it.” To get rid of his importunity, he com- 
plied; and now Reuben began his work, but it 
was almost Saturday noon, and he had so many 
other affairs to perform—as he always had on a 
Saturday, that the approaching Sabbath might be 
a day of rest, for his parents always educated their 
children to prepare for the Lord’s day, that he 
might have nothing unnecessary to do on that 
hely day. Reuben found his time was gone, 
and he was out of humor, hurried his things over 
in a careless and slovenly manner, and left seve- 
ral things undone; and all this for want of punc- 
tuality and promptness in executing what he had 
to do in its proper season. He promised to cor- 
rect this evil habit which has often occasioned 
him vexation and disgrace; and the good advice 
of Mr. Taylor on character has been frequently 
pointed out to him—‘‘ Punctuality, there is some- 
thing alluring in the very sound of it, though to 
the careless it may seem impossible; but do not 
you rank with them: show them that by a little 
energy, adroitness, and application, that this com- 
paratively difficult attainment becomes easy: it 
will afford you much pleasure and satisfaction, 
and procure you great personal honor, when it is 
known you exactly accomplish in the appointed 
time whatever you undertake.” Scarcely any 
thing, except integrity, will operate more power- 
fuliy to your advantage than punctuality. If my 


young readers are not acquainted with Reuben 
at the farm, perhaps they may be conscious of some 
tendency to the same evil habit in themselves; if 








and respectable master, from whom you may 
learn a useful trade, and procure a honest and 


so, I wish them to take the hint, and from this day 
begin to cultivate habits of punctuality, order, and 
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despatch; for, as Mr. J. A. James observes, “% 
parent can scarcely teach a child a more valuable 


art, than dispatch without bustle; nor can any | 


one who values his time cultivate a more desirable 
one for himself.” [ub. 








BENEVOLENCE. 
The Benevolent Little Irish Girl. 
Our readers will probably recollect seeing in the 
Youth’s Companion of the 8th of May last, an account 
of a Penitent Israelite, followed by an account of a 
little virl in Ireland, who on reading the Poem entitled 
“The weary wandering Jew,” was so much impres- 
sed by it, that she laid down all the money she was 


worth, (a few pence) and then wrote a lite prayer, | 


which with the poem were afterwards printed on 
cards, and distributed in great numbers for the benefit 
of the Jewish Schools, 

By the following extracts from the Friend of Youth, 
it will be seen what that little girl has since done, by 
her pen and her cards. Much might be said on this 
subject, but we will not detain our readers from the 
interesting article alluded to. 


Letter from a Missionary to the Jews, 


Ihave copied for the Friend of Youth, Miss 
Julia Le Grand’s two letters which she addressed 
to the Rev. Mr. Nixon, Secretary of the Hibernian 
Jews Society. 

It will not perhaps be uninteresting to mention 
that on the reading of one of them at a Liver- 
pool public Meeting, a rich Jew who was pres- 
sent stepped forward and asked the address of 
the little girl who wrote it, for, said he, I will 
certainly send her a present of a piece of plate 
valued at three guineas. This was indeed a sin- 
gular instance of the effect which even a juvenile 
composition is capable of producing and this too 
in the person of one who might well be supposed 
to have been an enemy to all Christian efforts to 
converi the Jews. I should just add that the re- 
sult perhaps was not so lucrative to Miss Julia in 
other places, where these letters were likewise 
read, yet it was hoped that the interest generally 
excited by them in favor of the Jewish cause itself 
was no less so. 

I can therefore trust that these same Epistles, 
though written by so young a friend of the Jews, 
will nevertheless be in no little degree acceptable 
to the readers of the Friend of Youth. The theme 
they treat on, is at all events a highly attractive 
one, as well as scriptural; and should they prove 
the means of stirring up in the hearts of any of 
your young friends, a like zeal and that holy af- 
tection of soul for the salvation of Israel which 
seems so early to have flowed within the bosom 
of Miss Julia Le Grand, I am sure you will not 
in the least regret having allowed them to be inser- 
ted in your little messenger of good will and good 
tidings to the youth of Smyrna. W. B. L. 


——_—_—_ 


Letter From Miss Le Granp. 

My dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of enclosing 
you two half bank notes for one pound each,— 
which I have been so happy as to collect for the 
Jews; one pound I got from the subscribers to 
my card, the other my papa was so good as to 
give me asadonation. | should like to know very 
much if the money I collect will be of any use to 
help to convert even one Jew, for I love the Jews 
because you know that our dear and holy Saviour 
was a Jew, and he loved them too, or he would 
not have prayed for them when they were nailing 
him to the cross. If it please God that I should 
live to be a big girl, I hope I will do a great deal 


more for them. I can only now ask my friends to 
subscribe to my card, and pray for them every 


night and sometimes in the morning. I beg you 


will excuse all mistakes in this letter, as I am 
only a little girl not nine years old yet, and if 


you let me know when you get this safe, I’ll send 
you the other halves of the notes, 





sister will think it is for her, as I am not Miss Le 
Grand, but only Julia. 
And am, dear sir, your humble servant, 
Jutta Anne Le Granp. 





Seconp Letter or Miss Le Granp. 

My dear Sir,—I return you many thanks for 
your kind letter and the books you were so good 
|as to send me. I am delighted to hear such good 
| accounts from the Jews, and now I shall be more 
_ anxious than ever to collect money for them since 
you tell me that even the little I got, may buy 
‘some Testaments and Tracts for them. But it 
/makes me very sorry to hear that there are so few 
{Missionaries to such a great number of Jews— 
|oh! how glad I should be to go to them if I was 
\old enough; but then I never can as I am a girl. 
I wish I knew some little Jew girls and I would 
‘talk to them as Henry Martyn did to the Per- 
|sians. 1 know I could not say the words that he 

said, for he was a wise man and a holy man, and 
‘I am only alittle child; but I will tell you what I 
would do, I would first be very kind to the poor 
little things to make them fond of me, and I would 
‘tell them of the New Testament, the life and 
death of our Lerd Jesus Christ; how He went 
about doing good to every one, and how He gave 
sight to the blind, made the lame walk, and the 
deaf hear, and how He raised the Widow’s daugh- 


friends who were in such grief for them. When 
I told them these things and a great deal more 
that I cannot put down here, don’t you think they 
would be rejoiced to have such a Saviour for their 
Messiah? And you may be sure, dear Sir, that 
I would pray to God to help one to do this for his 
dear son’s sake; for I know except He sends his 
Holy Spirit into my heart, I cannot do any thing 
good, neither love the poor Jews, nor my dear 
and blessed Saviour himself. But I dolove Him, 
,and I’ll pray to Him to make melove Him more and 
‘more. I have many other things to tell you about; 
| but I must wait until I can write again. I hope 
| you will answer this; your last was a most pleas- 
ant letter to mc, and L’ll read it very often and 
keep it while I live. 

I remain, my dear Sir, your grateful little friend, 

Jutia Anne Le Granp. 














EDITORIAL. 





The Editor of the Youth’s Companion has just re- 
ceived two more numbers of the ‘‘ Friend of Youth,” 
(the little Greek paper,) dated March 26, and April 6, 
1833, from which extracts will be made. The last 
date is on an enlarged sheet, printed with better type, 
though still imperfect when compared with American 
type—one half is printed in Greek, the other half in 
English. 


ment, to procure a Printing Press, and types, and an 
experienced Printer of a Christian character, and send 
them to Smyrna, to be used under the direction of Mr. 
Brewer, in printing the Friend of Youth, together 
with Tracts, school books and other works calculated 


ished? Inquiries have been made on this subject, and 


LETTER FROM REV. MR. BREWER. 


Smyrna, May 15, 1833, 
Mr. Witu1s,—Dear Sir—I have before acknowledged 
the receipt of yours of Oct 17, enclosing the Second Fifty 
Dollars. 1 now hastily add that the Third Fifty has been 
safely received—(one or the other, I do not revollect which, 
met with pretty long detention). I am too unwell to pre 
pare a larger package, but from specimens of our new pa- 
per, (No. 16) you will see that as soon as we were able, 
your suggestions were attended to. We have now a new 
type, both Greek and English, waiting time and health to be 
employed. With many thanks and kindest salutations from 

myself and family, Yours, &c. J. BREWER. 





Donations for the Little Greek Paper. 

Amount previously acknowledged, $273 20 

Several Misses in New-Bedford, - - - 214 
A Mother and four Children in Randolph, . - - 8g 
A Friend in Farmington, N. H. ~ - 1 
Medway West Parish Sabbath School, - - - §$ 
Five Children of A. Wood, Mont-Vernon, N. H. - - 1 
1 

1 


41 
Maternal! Association, Southampton, - - ~ 
Laurn Newton, Hubbardston, 50 cts. G. F. D. of Oxford, 50 

C. Bumpus, Plympton, 75 cts. M. A. Torrey, E. Bridgwater 12 87 





$285 62 





A Kind little Girl. 

A little Boston girl who had been spending a few 
months in the country, was taken sick. When she 
got better, and was able to go out, her friends gave 
her and her sister some chickens to take care of. Now 
little chickens are very scarce things in Boston, and 
the little girls were very much pleased to feed and take 





ter and Lazarus aad restored them to their poor | 


Would it not be an important and benevolent move- 


to enlighten and evangesize the present inhabitants of 
the land where the seven churches of Asia once flour- 


care of those their friends gave them. Not long after, 
| the little girl became unwell again, and her friends 
| thought some chicken broth would be good for her, 
| and her father killed one of the chickens to make the 
‘broth. When the little girl heard what he had done, 
| she was very sorry, and did not want to eat the broth, 
saying, ‘ I should not like to be killed to make broth 
| for somebody.” This shewed very kind feelings in 
| the little girl; but she will find in the Bible, that God 
orn us liberty to kill such of his creatures as we 
| need for food, though itis wicked to treat them cruelly 
for sport. 


t 
} 





MISCELLANY. 





FRIENDS, 

Frienps! oh how few are to be found in the pil- 
grimage of this world! Though the path of life be 
rugged and thorny, and though numbers tire with fa- 
| tigue before they reach the close of it, how few will 
help with cheering eye and hand the weary way-worn 
traveller. How often he drops unpitied into his final 
resting place, and the whistling of the wild winds, and 
the screamings of the solitary screech owl are the only 
wailings made at his departure! Pilgrim of earth!— 
Traveller to eternity!—Seek you a friend faithful in 
all seasons—look you for a Brother whose love will be 
changeless—apply to the Friend who loveth at all 

times—to the Brother born for adversity. 

[ Youth’s Magazine. 











POETRY. 


From the London Teacher’s Offering. 
HOSANNA, 
Lord, we raise our feeble voices 
To thy heavenly throne above; 
And, while singing here thy praises, 
May we feel thy quickning love! 
Children of old, sang sweet hosannas 
To the Lord of light and love; 
We, like them would offer praises 
To thy Majesty above. 
Lord of life and every favor, 








Please to di- 
rect your answer to Julia Le Grand, or my eldest 


it is ascertained that $500 will procure a Press with 
two fonts of Greek types—$100 more will add a font 
of English type, which would be very useful—and 
doubtless if these things were obtained, a Printer of a 
missionary spiritcould be found, whom the Lord would 
incline to engage in this benevolent work. We throw 
out these hints, in hopes that some one, or more, to 
whom the Lord has given the means in these days of 
our country’s prosperity, will feel inclined to under. 
take this work of Christian benevolence, 


The reader will find an interesting article, copied 
from the Little Greek paper, in a preceding column, 
which exhibits in a remarkable degree a missionary 
spirit in so young a Christian. How many little 
girls are there in America, that feel and act like her. 


May thy grace upon us shine! 
Help us to escape the danger 
Brought upon the world by crime. 
Christ has died, and brought a pardon, 
For our Jost and fallen race, 
Shall we neglect this great salvation 
Purchased by the God of grace! 


— 


Subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 

Who have not paid in advance for the present Vo- 
lume, are reminded that now is the time to obtain 
Receipts for that paper at the advance price. 

Subscribers who have not paid for the last Volume, 
would oblige the Editor by forwarding their payments 
immediately—as some improvements are contemplat- 
ed which will occasion additional expence. ~ 
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